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Papoleon’s Tomb at St. Helena. 


Pew individuals of any age or coun- 


ever occupied so large a portion of T 


atteii!ion, or so excited the asto- 

nt of the world, as Napoleon 

Bonaparte, whose unassuming tomb on 

Me barren rock of St. Helena, forms 

Mesudject of our present engraving. 
he who but yesterday might 


Have stood against the world, now 
~~ lies he there, 
‘And none so poor as do him reverence." 


| “og Bonaparte, ‘a name. at 
the world grew pale,”’ who from 
{humble situation in life created a 
empire, and placed himself at 
§ head, was born at Ajaccio, in the 
Island of Corsica, on the 15th of _ Au- 
» 1769, the same year that gave 
arth to our great Captain, the Duke 
of Wellington. Napoleon was edu- 
at the military school of Brienne, 
France. At anearly age he entered 
tig Republican service, and greatly 
inguished himself at the siege of 
oulon, at the time it was in posses- 
sion of the English. Though at this 
a “=e | young, he felt that 
on. I. 


ee 


——“ energy divine of great ambition, 

hat can inform the souls of beardless 
ys 

And ripen “em to men, in spite of 
Nature.”* 


A few years sufficed to place him at 
the head of the French armies and the 
French republic. In 1804, he was 
raised to the throne under the title of 
Emperor of the French, and crowned 
by the Pape. The whole continent of 
Europe soon owned his power: three 
of his brothers and a brother-in-law, 
with one of his Generals, were placed 
on the thrones of Spain, Holland, Na- 
ples, Sweden, and Westphalia, which 
was raised into a kingdom: the Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
were created Kings ; the Emperor of 
Germany was compelled to relinquish 
the title. and accept that of Emperor 
of Austria; and the King of Prussia, 
whose capital was several times in pos- 
session of Napoleon, retained his title 
but as a feudal tenure. Such was at 
one time the power of Napoleon, unti', 
tempting my too far, he. suffered 
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_ Teverses, and, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, throw himself on the generosity 
of the British nation—a generosity 
which consigned him to the Island of 
St. Helena. From this captivity the 
hand of death released him on the Sth 
of May, 1823, after an illness of six 
weeks. He gave directions about his 
affairs and papers until five or six hours 
before he died. One trait of character 
displayed itself in his last moments, 
which marks the 


*¢ Ruling passion, strong in death.”’ 


As he found his end approach, he was 
habited, at his own request, in his uni- 
form of field marshal, with boots and 
spurs, and placed ona camp-bed, on 
he was accustomed to sleep 
when in health, and preferred to every 
Thocgh + ne on he <—e 
rte is supposed . to 
have suffered eck, his dissolution was 
so calm and serene, that not a sigh 
escaped him, or any intimation to the 
by-standers that it wasso near. His 
‘attendants wished his body to be con- 
wat to Europe ; but on opening the 
it was found that he had left a re- 
quest that it should be interred in the 
island, and pointed out the spot where 
is remains to rest, in a 
beautiful valley under the pendant 
branches: of the combined shade of 
several flourishing weeping willows, 
near his favorite spring, and not far 
distant from the place of his residence. 
The grave was ten feet long, ten deep, 
and five wide: the bottom is a solid 
rock ; the sides and ends are walled in 
‘with Portland stone; the top of the 
grave is elevated about eight inches 
above the surface of the ground, and 
covered over with three rough slate 
stones which had been taken from the 
kitchen floor of the new house, that 
had been constructed for his residence. 
The tomb was railed round with green 
railing, and a sentinel walked round it 
night and day, to prevent approach 
within the railing. ‘There was no in- 
scription upon the tomb. The ground 
surrounding it, it was understood, was 
to be laid out as gardens, for the ac- 
commodation of those who came to 
visit the grave of the departed Em- 
peror. 
The cemetery of Napoleon is a singu- 
“lar instance of adaptation to the cha- 
racter of the individual buried—a vast 
rock rising out of the ocean, alone, 
towering, unshaken and magnificent ; 
a perfect emblem of the genius of the 
man, as it must appear in future history. 
When the feminine apprehension of 
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the magic of his name, or hatred to his 
ashes, that consigned them to such 
grave, instead of bringing them to 
Europe, has subsided, and his virtues 
and vices are duly weighed, unwarped 
by modern prejudices, his name, con- 
nected with his gigantic exploits, will 
still more resemble the rock of St. 
Helena rising ‘* majestic ’mid the soli- 
tude of time.’’ 

Shortly after the death of Napoleon, 
Captain Lockerby was at St. Hele- 
na, and visited his humble tomb.— 
While he was ruminating on the nar- 
row 38 

of him that had awed the 
world, he observed some ladies, who, 
on their way from India to England ia 
the Moira, had landed and were urged 
by similar curiosity, to visit the tomb, 
ey had brought refreshments with 
them, and sat on the grass. One of 
them psc the well (which it 
was well known was a favorite of 
Bonaparte) and drew some water, which 
they drank. Whether the water tast- 
ed uncommonly sweet after that to 
which they had been so long accus- 
tomed on ship-board, or they conceived 
the Emperor had, in his rocky prison, 
relinquished the garb and “ high imagi- 
nations”’ of the monarch, and assumed 
the manners and frugality of the anche- 
rite, Capt, L. is unable to decide ; but 
on drinking a draught, one of thos 
ladies seriously observed, ‘‘ How hap- 
py Bonaparte must have been to have 
such delicious water to drink !’’ Capt. 
L. could not help smiling at the philo 
sophy of the female, who could find in 
a glass of pure water an antidote for 
the loss of health and liberty, and 
power, and domestic affection. ‘ The 
ladies filled their empty bottles at the 
well, observing that they would carry 
some of the chrystal beverage. to 
England. Capt. L. fellowed their ex- 
ample, and brought a bottle of it to 
Liverpool. 

We cannot better conclude our notice 
of this subject than by the following 
lines, written by a young and provincial 
es (Mr. C. A. Hulbert, of Shrews- 

jury) on ‘ 
THE GRAVE OF NAPOLEON. 
The tempest is hush’d, and the Eagle 
is dead! 
His tiunderbolts fly, and his wings 
clap no more! 
The _ that to war and to victory 


ed 
For ever lie folded on Helena'’s 
shore. 





t, that’ contained all that re- 
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But where is the tomb that should mark 
the repose, 
Of that bright flaming Comet on 
History’s pages ? 
Orthe shrine which the bay and the 
laurel crown strews, 
Where the song echoes loudly—the 
Wonder of ages! 


Beneath the deep shade of a mute 
r willow only, 
O’er his still honour’d relics pale 
History weeps: 
And a letterless- stone, midst its moun- 
tains so lonely, 
_ Alone marks the spot where Napo- 
leon sleeps. 


A few heartfelt tears at his burial fell, 
But no orphan, or parent or widow, 
was there, 
And Friendship alone op’d its tear 
chrystal well, ’ 
+ To water the willows which mourn 
for him here. 


_Bat tears do not speak all the anguish 


of grief, 
‘Tis deeper, when pain stops the 
springs of the eye ; : 
When the heart is confined and de- 
rived of relief, 
In the sweet balm of nature, the 
tear or the sigh. 


And the soldier still heaves in his 
soul that deep sigh, 
When he thinks on His glory, re- 
members His wars, 
And with mourning of sorrow which 
never can die, 
Still honours His name and is proud 
of his scars, 


Immortal with man when mausoleums 
are rotten, 
While Genius is honoured, and con- 
quests enhance, 
He shall need not the praise of the 
early forgotten, 
fame is impressed on the bosom 
of France! 


Barren Isle! that dost hold in thy sea 
beaten bosom, 
His ashes—be proud of the trea- 
sure that’s there ; 
For Pilgrims for ages shall scatter 
a ad y sonra : . 
leserts smile lovely, t 
eas become fair, ane 
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SPIRIT OF THE ~ 
Public Zournals. 


THE EPIGRAM CLUB. 


The Clubs of London, in their vwa- 
tiety and hostility, resemble the Clans 
of Scotland. The Highland lass ridi- 
cules the Lowland lads. So the spur- 
red and booted member of Brookes’s, 
casting an eye of scorn up the vista of 
Albemarle-street, dubs the Alfred a 
congress of blue-stocking old women. 
The Union sets at nought the Verulam, 
while the brethren of the latter think 
that, with the title of Lord Bacon, they 
have exclusively inherited no small 
portion of his learning and sagacity. 
The Beef-steak club meets under the 
roofof the Lyceum; Rich, its founder, 
was proprietor of Coyent-garden the- 
atre: ergo, its members must eat and 
drink within Thespian walls. Par- 
tridge would have dubbed this a non 
sequitur ; but logic in his day was 
only in its infancy. The Thespian 
club assembles at Molard’s tavern in 
Great Russell-street. Every syllable 
there uttered must smack of the side- 
scene. Ifyou drink with your neigh- 
bour, it is ** Measure for Measure.” 
In raising the glass you exclaim, ‘* So 
the King drinks to Hamlet:” and if 
you differ in opinion with the gentle- 
man who sits next to you, you ejacu- 
late with Mare Antony, ‘‘O pardon 
me. thou bleeding piece of earth.” 

Not the least singular establishment 
of this kind is the ‘“* Unsuccessful” 
club at the Bedford, so called from its 
members having failed in dramatie 
writing. One damned farce entitles a 
man to be a member, instanter. If 
his comedy be withdrawn after the se- 
cond night, he must be ballotted for. 
But if his tragedy be hissed off during 
the first act, he comes in by acclama- 
tion, and may order what dinner he 
pleases. The perpetual president, 
with a silver catcall at his button-hole, 
attained that eminenee by a long ca- 
reer of damnation. He proudly boasts 
that, during a seven years’ probation, 
his most endurable dramatic bantling 
was a melodrame that set every body 
asleep. He counts his hissesas a war- 
rior does his wounds, and hopes in 
time, by dint of bad acting, to make 
the peoplein the pit tear up the benches. 

The last association, and the only 
one, on which I shall dilate, is called 
the Epigram Club. Young Culpepper 
and Captain Augustus Thackeray are 
members. =“ ae at the 








Wrekin, and lately had a numerous 
muster to dinner. : 


On the removal of the cloth, the 
re ca gave three knocks with his 

ammer upon a table, whose dinted 
surface bore evident tokens of many 
former attacks of the same sort. Si- 
lence being procured, he commenced 
his harangue by reminding the society, 
that, there, nobody was required to 
sing: that it was Gothic barbarity to 
call upon a gentleman to struggle with 
a cold and hoarseness: that the organs 
of singing were frequently deranged, 
those of speaking very seldom: and, 
therefore, that the usages of this in- 
stitution were highly rational, inas- 
much as no man was there called upon 
for a song, but every man for an epi- 
gram. Then, addressing himself to 
the member on his right, with the most 
amusing gravity, he exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Merryweather, may I trouble you for 
an epigram?” Mr. Merryweather, 
thus accosted, begged to remind the 
company that on the Bow-street side 
of Covent-garden Theatre, stood a sta- 
tue of Comedy and another of Tragedy. 
** You are right, Sir,” said Culpepper, 
““ and they both look so sober that it 
would puzzle Garrick himself to say 
which was which.” ‘* You have hit it, 
Sir,”’ answered Merryweather ; “ upon 
that circumstance hinges my epigram. 
It is as follows: 


With steady mien, unalter’d eye, 
The Muses mount the pile ; 

Melpomene disdains to cry, 
Thalia scorns to smile. 


Pierian springs when moderns quaff, 

"Tis mead meant to show, 

Their Comedy excites no laugh, 
Their Tragedy no woe.” 


A pretty general knocking of glasses 
upon the table denoted that this sally 
told well; and the society, as in duty 
bound, drank Mr. Merryweather’s 
health. ‘ Mr. Morris,” said the de- 
puty chairman to a member on his 
right hand, ‘‘ were you at the late 
masquerade at the Opera House?” 
4s ] was,” answered Morris, with all 
the elation which is felt by a man who 
thinks he sees an opening for throwing 
in a good thing. ‘I went with Lump, 
the leatherseller. He wore a Domino, 
but he wanted to go in character.” 
‘+ What charaeter?”—* Charles the 
Second.” —** Indeed! and what made 
him alter his determination ?””—“ M 
epigram.”—“‘ Oh, pray let us have it.” 
—‘* Certainly: 
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To this night’s masquerade, quoth Dick, 
By pleasure I am beckon’d, 

And think ’twould be a pleasant trick 
To go as Charles the Second. 


Tom felt for repartee a thirst, 

And thus to Richard said : 

You'd better go as Charles the First, 

For that requires no head.” 

‘* Bravo,” ejaculated the president, 
“Mr. Vice, you will please to call 
upon Mr. Snaggs. We must take him 
in time, or the Hampstead stage will 
be too sharp for us.” Snaggs, who 
for the last five minutes had been fid- 
getting and looking at his watch, with 
as much disengaged hilarity as falls to 
the lot of any married man, who is 
tied down to stage-coach hours, started 
from a reverie, and begged to inform 
the company, that in his village resid 
ed a physician and a vicar, who often 
walked arm in arm together. ‘‘ Which 
circumstance,’’ said Snaggs, ‘‘ induced 
me to squib at them after the following 
fashion : 

How D. D. swaggers, M. D. rolls! 

I dub them both a brace of noddies: 
Old D. D. has the Cure of souls, 

And M.D. has the Care of bodies. 


Between them both, what treatment 


rare 
Our souls and bodies must endure, 
One has the Cure without the Care, 
And one the Care without the Cure.” 
The Secretary now read the report 
of the society, after which Mr. Datffo- 
dil being called upon, gave the follow: 
ing epigram: 
** To Flavia’s shrine two suitors run 
And woo the fair at once : 
A needy fortune-hunter one, 
And one a wealthy dunce. 


How, thus twin-courted, she'll behave 

Depends upon this rule— 

If she’s a fool she'll wed the knave, 

And if a knave the fool.’’ 

This effort was received with some 
applause, but it did not quite amount 
to a hit. The company seemed to 
opine that knave and fool were not fit 
names to calla lady. It mattered little 
what they thought, young Daffodil had 
relapsed into his reverie. The follow- 
ing was pronounced considerably bet- 

er: 
“ My thrifty spouse, her taste to please, 

With rival dames at auctions vies; 
She doats on every thing she sees, 

And every thing she doats on buys. 


I with her taste am quite enchanted: 
Such costly wares, so wisely sought! 
Bought, because they may be wanted; 
Wanted, because they may be 
bought.” 
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The chairman's turn arriving, he 
gave the following : 


“Two Harveys had a separate wish 
To please in separate stations ; 

The one invented Sauce for fish, 
The other Meditations. 


Each has his pungent powers applied 
To aid the dead and dying, 

That relishes a Sole when fried, 
This saves a soul from frying.” 


“ Gentlemen,” said the member 
whose turn was next in succession, 
“T have a weighty objection to all that 
has been hitherto uttered. An epi- 

should not be extended to eight 
s; and I believe all that we have 
heard this evening have been of that 
length. Four lines ought to be the 
ne plus ulira: if only two, so much 
the better. Allow me to deliver one 
which was uttered by an oid gentle- 
man, whose daughter Arabella impor- 
tuned him for money : 
Dear Bell, to gain Money, sure, silence 
is best, 
For dumb Bells are fittest to open the 
chest.” 

“ Tam quite of your opinion,” said 
he who followed; ‘‘ and in narrating 
an epitaph by a disconsolate husband 
upon his late wife, I mean to confine 
myself within the same Spartan limits : 
Two bones from my body have taken 

a trip, 
I've buried my Rib, and got rid of my 
Hyp.” 


MEDICAL AND MERCANTILE 
SMALL-TALK. 

There is something particularly pi- 
quant in the small-talk of gentlemen 
of the medical profession. I well re- 
collect the conversation of two young 
surgeons, who were sitting in the next 
box to me in a coffee-house near Great 
Marlborough-street. ‘ Oh, by-the- 
bye, Jenkins, I got the finest subject 
yesterday you ever saw.’—* Ay! 
where did you get it?”’—‘* From 
France, to be sure, and never saw a 
fellow so neatly packed; by Jove, he 
was as round as a ball.” —‘* What was 
the damage ?”’—‘‘ Oh, the fellow who 
sent him me, said if I would send him 
back the hamper full of beef, he should 
be satisfied; so I sent him a trifle.”— 
“Have you any part to spare? ( Wai- 
ter another chop.)’’—‘* Why, you may 
have a he ag 2 a > LE Well, 
then, next week ; but just at present I 
haye got a very pretty small subject.” 
aueté t di ou give?”—** Two 
shil an inch, but the cursed fellow 
had pulled the ehild’s neck almost out 


of joint, to make it an inch longer. 
But didn’t I tell you of the fun we had 
at Br——’s? You know we had that 
fellow who was hanged on Wednesday 
for murdering his grandmother. Well, 
he was devilish ill-hanged, and so we 
thought we’d galvanize him. We got 
the battery ready (you know it’s a 
pretty strong one), and, a3 soon as it 
was applied, the fellow—but wont you 
have some more porter? (Waiter, an- 
other pint of port.) The fellow lifted 
up his brawny arm and threw it twice 
across his breast. The pupils were all 
delighted, but our Irishman O’Reilly 
—you know O'Reilly, who nearly got 
into a scrape with cracking the crown 
of the sexton at St. Pancras—O’Reilly, 
who was standing by with a stout 
board in his hand, no sooner saw this 
motion, than, not quite understanding 
the affair, and fearing that the fellow 
was actually coming to life again, he 
caught him a thwack on the side of the 
head, which made the cerebellum ring 
again. ‘ Is it he’s going to walk? 
cried Paddy—thwack—‘ and shall jus- 
tice be defated ?—thwack—* and shall 
I be chated out of my shaving money ?’* 
—thwack—* By Jasus I’ve - floored 
him!’ ** Capital!’’ cried Jenkins, 
‘* ] wish I had been there. But have 
you heard of Astley Cooper’s opera- 
tion?””—** No, what.was it ?”—“* Why, 
he whipped off a child’s leg in thirty- 
eight seconds and a half: the child didn’t 
know what he was about, and only ask- 
ed what was tickling it so.”—‘* Clever 
that, by Jove. Do you hear who is 
likely to get St. Thomas's ?””"—-** Why, 
some say Dr. A. and some say Dr. B. 
1 know B.’s friends have subscribed for 
thirty new governors. Have you seen 
the new tourniquet ?”—** No, but I’m 
told it’s clever: what do you think of 
the Moxa ?’’°—* A deal of humbug.” — 
“ Have youa small skull?”—‘* Yes, 
I’ve two.’*—** Will you lend me one ?”° 
—* Oh, certainly.”—** By-the-bye, 
where do you get your knives from?’’ 
—* From Millikin’s.’"—* And your 
books ?”°—** I always go to Callow’s.’” 
* By-the-bye, (whiff, whiff,) I ‘think 
you havn’t changed your dissecting 
coat, have you?”"—* Hush, hush! the 
people about you will hear: they 
all think now that it’s the . wood- 
cock, a little too gamy in the next 
box.”’—This was quite sufficient for 
me: Ihad been for some time aware 





* I have since discovered that the 
Surgeon receives a crown for shaving 
and dressing a subject before dissee- 
tien. 
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of a strange odour, but I had laid it 
to the account of the woodcock. No 
sooner, however, did I discover the 
true origin of it, than, throwing down 
my money and seizing my hat, I hasti- 
ly sought the open air. 

There is a uliar richness and 
high-flavour in the confidential commu- 
nications of a couple of merchants. 
** Cottons look lively.”—‘* Yes, but 
ashes are very black.” —‘ Pray do you 
hold much rum?”’—“ Dreadful storm 
lastnight: poor Jones’! he underwrote 
7,0002. last week. I met him this 
morning looking very ill—said he 
couldn’t sleep last night for the wind. 
By the way, ave youheard that K——. 
has been flying kites lately ?”—‘‘ Yes, 
I fear he will be illustrated by the 
King’s Printer, poor K—— !'"’—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

The late Mr. Tresham used to relate 
that, while he resided at Rome, there 
was a dog who was in the habit of fre- 
quenting a certain coffee-house ; and, 
on any person throwing him a piece of 
money, he would run with it to a shop 
for bread, which bread he would bring 
to the coffee-room, and eat it before 
the person who gave the coin; as ifin 
order to show he had put their money 
to a proper purpose. 

A gentleman at Mr. T.’s related the 
following: A dog used to be sent by 
his master every morning to a baker's 
shop, with a penny in his mouth, to 
purchase a roll for breakfast: he had 
continued to do this for some time, 
when, at length, the baker having 
changed his journeyman, the dog was 
unheeded. Vexedat thus waiting for 
his breakfast, he barked aloud, and, 
picking up the penny, ran to the mas- 
ter of the shop, who blamed the man 
for attempting to hurt the dog, when he 
resisted having the penny taken from 
him. The fellow took it in dudgeon, 
and resolved, next time this comical 
customer appeared, to be funny with 
the dog ; accordingly, the next morn- 
ing he made a roll hotter than the rest, 
and, when the dog arrived, he proffer- 
ed it to him. The animal, as usual, 
seized the bread, but, finding it teo 
hot to hold, he dropt it: he tried it 
again—again it burned him; at length, 
as if guessing at the trick, he jumped 
onthe counter, caught up his penny, 
and changed his baker. 

A dog, having been run over bya 
carriage, had his leg broken, and a 
humane surgeon passing, had the ani- 
mal brought home, set his leg, and, 
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having cured his yom discharged 
him—aware that he would return to 
his old master; and the dog, whenever 
he met the surgeon afterwards, never 
failed to recognize him, by wag; 
his tail, and other demonstrations of 
joy. One daya violent barking was 
heard at the surgeon’s door, which 
was found to be occasioned by thisdog, 
who it appeared was striving to pro- 
cure admittance for another dog, who 
had just had his leg broken!— 
Monthly Magazine. 





STANZAS, 
BY BERNARD BARTON, 
I xwew thee in thy prouder days ; 
And still my memory clings 
To social hours, whose brighter rays 
Seem quivering o’er thy strings. 
For yet upon those wires there dwells, 
To fancy's kindling eye, 
A silent charm, which wakens spells 
Of moments long gone by— 


When, mid the festive, friendly ring, 
Which hbail’d stern winter’s night, 
Those chords would round the circle 


ing 
The tapers’ mimic light ; 

And with that mimic light, and thee, 
Would thoughts of song combine, 
Which made me vow, in minstrel glee, 

A wreath for thee to twine. 


That dream is past! thy beauties now 
Are dimm’d—thy chords are bro- 


ken ; 

And I, who should redeem that vow, 
Mourn o’er the faithful token. 

As Time and Chance, relentless pair! 
Thy fairy form have shatter’d, 

So has the world or worldly care, 
Thy poet’s visions scaiter’d ! 

Lady’s Magazine. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH GLUTTON. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

But if such were some of the local 
and particular waking miseries of my 
excess, what, oh what tongue may give 
utterance to, what pen pourtray, the 
intolerable terrors of my dreaming 
hours! For many months of my pro- 
tracted and painful re-establishment, I 
dreamt every night—not one respite 
for at least three hundred weary and 
wasting days—quotidian repetitions of 
visions, each one more hideous than 
the former. I dreamt, and dreamt, and 
dreamt—of what? Of pig—pig—pig— 
nothing but pig. Pork, in all its mul- 
tiplied and multiform modifications, 
was ever before me. Every possible 
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form or preparation lato which tmagi- 
nation could convert the hated animal, 
was everlastingly dangling in my sight, 
running around me, pursuing and per- 
secuting me, in all the aggravation of 
the most exaggerated monstruosities. 
The scenery which accompanied these 
animal illustrations was always in keep- 
ing with the sickening subject. Some- 
times, as I began to doze away in the 
mellow twilight of an autumn evening, 
orthe frosty rarefaction of a winter’s 
day, or a day in spring, it was all 
one—a sudden expansion of vision has 
begun to open upon me; and be it re- 
membered that I always fancied myself 
of Hebrew extraction, Abraham, or 
Joseph, or Isaac—a Rabanite or a Ca- 
raite, as the case might be—the high- 
priest of the synagogue, or an old 
cothes-man; but in all cases a Jew, 
with every religious predilection and 
antipathy strongly fixed in my breast. 
Asudden expansion of vision, I say, 
began to open upon me—vast wilder- 
nesses spread far around—rocks of tre- 
mendous aspect seemed toppling from 
mountains of the most terrific eleva- 
tion. The forms of the former were 
of the strangest fantasy, but all pre- 
sented some resemblance to a boar’s 
head; while the hills showed invari- 
ably, in their naked and barren accli- 
tities, an everlasting sameness of strata, 
that presented the resemblance of veiny 
layers of pickled pork, and the mon- 
strous flowers with which the earth was 
bespread were never-ending represen- 
tations of rashers and eggs! A sick- 
ness and faintness always began to 
upon me at these sights; and, 
turning my glances upwards, I was 
sure to see the clouds impregnated 
with fantastic objects, all arising out 
of associations connected with my anti- 
pathy and loathing. Gigantic hams 
were impending over my head, and 
ning to crush me with their 
weight. My eyes sunk, andI caught 
the peaks of the horrid hills frizzled 
with the grinning heads, and pointed 
with the tusks of the detested animal. 
The branches of the trees were all at 
Once converted to twisted and curling 
-tails. Atoms then seemed spring- 
from the sand; they were soon 
made manifest in all the caperings and 
gambols of a litter of sucking grunt- 
a They began to multiply—with 
hat frightful celerity! The whole 
earth was in a moment covered with 
them, of all possible varieties of co- 
lows. They began to grow bigger, 
instantaneously they gained dimen- 
that no waking eye can bring into 


any possible admeasurement, I at- 
tempted to run from them: they gal- 
pr fe after me in myriads, grunting in 
friendly discord, while magical knives 
and forks seemed stuck in their hams, 
as they vociferated in their way, 
‘© Come eat me, come eat me!” At 
other times I pursued them, in the 
frenzy of my despair, endeavouring to 
catch them, but in vain; every tail was 
soaped, and as they slipped through 
my fingers they sent forth screams of 
the most excruciating sharpness, and a 
laugh of hideous mockery, crying, in 
horrible chorus, ‘‘ What a bore, what 
a bore! Bubble and squeak! Bubble 
and squeak !”” with other punning and 
piggish impertinencies of the same cut 
and pattern. Then, again, an indivi- 
dual wretch would contract himself to 
a common-sized hog, and, rushing from 
behind between my legs, scamper off 
with me whole leagues across the de- 
sert; then, gradually expanding to his 
former monstrous magnitude, rise up 
with me into the skies, that seemed 
always receding from our spproach, 
and stretching out to an interminable 
immensity ; when the horrid brute on 
which I was mounted would give a sud- 
den kick and grunt, and fling me off, 
and I tumbled headlong down thousands 
of thousands of fathoms, till I was at 
length landed in a pig-stye, at the very 
bottom of all bottomless pits. 

At other times I used to imagine 
myself suddenly placed in the heart of 
a pork-shop. Ina moment I was as- 
sailed by the most overpowering steams 
of terrible perfume, the gravy of the 
fatal dish floating round my feet, and 
clouds of suffocating fragrance almost 
smothering me as I stood. Ona sud- 
den every thing began to move, im- 
mense Westphalian hams flapped to 
and fro, banged against my head, and 
beat me from one side of the shop to 
the other—huge flitches of bacon fell 
upon me, and pressed me to the 
ground, while a sea of the detestable 
gravy flowed in upon me, and over 
me. Then frightful pigs’ faces joined 
themselves together, and caught me in 
their jaws, when, called in by my 
shriek, which was the expected signal 
for their operations, three or four hor- 
rid-looking butchers rushed upon me, 
and, as a couple of them pinioned and 
held me down on my back, another 
stuffed me to choking with pork-pies, 
until I awoke more dead than alive. 

Once, and once only, I had a vision 
connected with this series of suffering, 
which I must relate, from this peculiar 
nature, and as the origin of a popular 
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hoax long afterwards put upon the 
world. I dreamt one night, that pre- 

tions were making, on a most 
splendid scale, fer my marriage with a 
very beautiful girl of our neighbour- 
hood, to whom I was (whatever my 
readers may think) very tenderly at- 
tached. The ceremony was to take 
place, methought, in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. I was all at once seized with 
a desire to examine the silent solem- 
nity of the Gothic pile. I entered, I 
forgot how. A rich strain of music 
was poured from the organ-loft. A 
mellow stream of light flowed in 
through the stained glass of the win- 
dows. I was quite alone; and the 
most voluptuous tide of thought stole 
upoo my mind. While I stood thus 
iu the middle of the aisle, a-distant 
door opened, and the bridal party 
entered, My affianced spouse, sur- 
rounded by a clustre of friends, glit- 
tering wiih brilliant ornaments, and 
glowing in beauty, approached me. 
1 advanced to meet her, in unutterable 
delight; when, as I drew near, I saw 
that the appearance of every thing be- 
gan to change. The pillars seemed 
suddenly converted to huge Bologna 
sausages ; the various figures of saints 
and angels, | yrsegy on the windows, 
were altered into portraits of black 
porkers ; the railings of the different 
enclosures took the curved form of 
spare ribs; the walls were hung with 
pig-skin tapestry; the beautiful me- 
lody just before played on the organ, 
was followed by a lively and familiar 
tune, and a confusion of voices sung, 

‘“* The pigs they lie,” &c. 

while a discordant chorus of diabolical 
grunting, wound up each stanza. In 
the mean time the bride approached ; 
but what horror accompanied her! 
The wreath of roses braided round her 
head, was all at once a twisted band 
of black-puddings. Hog’s bristles shot 
out from the roots of what was so 
lately her golden hair; a thin string 
of sausages took place of her diamond 
necklace ; her bosom was a piece of 
brawn ; her muslin robe became a pie- 
bald covering of ham-sandwiches ; her 
white satin shoes were kicked, oh, 
horror! off a pair of pettitoes; and 
her beautiful t swallow 
me, ye wild boars !—presented but the 
hideous spectacle, since made familiar 
to the public, under the figure of Taz 
Pic-racep Lapy!!! Hurried on by 
an irresistible and terrible impulse, I 
rushed forward, though with loathing, 
to embrace her; when instantly the 
detested odour of the hateful gravy 
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came upon me onee mere; the pillars 
of the Cathedral. swelled out to an 
enormous circumference, and burst in 
upon me with a loud explosion ; the 
roof fell down with a fearful crash, 
and overwhelmed me with a shower of 
legs of pork and pease-pudding ; while, 
in the agony of my desperation, I 
caught in my arms my hideous bride, 
whose deep-brown skin crackled in my 
embrace, as I pressed to my bursting 
bosom the everlasting fac-simile of a 
roast-pig !—In after years I took a fit 
of melancholy enjoyment in setting 
afloat the humbug of the Pig-faced 
Lady. 

I will not press upon the reader the 
manifold miseries that attended upon 
subsequent surfeits, for a period of 
more than five-and-twenty years. From 
what I have feebly sketched, some 
notion may be conceived of the nature 
and extent of my disorder. I need 
not, therefore, dwell on the conse- 
quences of my second memorable ex- 
cess, which took place on the occasion 
of my eating turtle-soup for the first 
time. The misery in this matter was 
more from fright than from repletion ; 
for when, after the sacrifice of repeated 
helpings of calipash and calipee, I 
found my teeth immoveably stuck to- 
gether—in the style which my city 
readers well understand—I was seized 
with the horrible conviction that I had 
gotalocked-jaw. Imagination worked 
so powerfully on this occasion, that 
when I had pulled my mouth wide- 
open, beyond even its natural capacity, 
(which is not trifling, believe me, 
reader), I sat for hours, roaring out 
for a dentist to punch in two or three 
of my front teeth, that I might get 
some sustenance introduced through 8 
quill. Even when I perfectly reco- 
vered my senses, I was long before I 
could bear to sit a moment with my 
mouth shut, from the dread of a return 
of my imagined danger. Then came 
the dreaming again—the crawling tor- 
toises ; the clammy glutinous liquid; 
the green fat—but enough of this! 

Repeated sufferings like these broke 
in upon the crust of my constitution, if 
I may use the trope ; so that when I 
became of: age, and possessed of & 
good fortune without incumbrance, by 
the demise of my father, and the second 
marriage of my mother, (who by that 
step forfeited her jointure, and with @ 
every claim on my. regard), I was in 
appearance a middle-aged man, and in 
mind a septuagenary, of the common 
sort I mean—I, like old Burton, hed 
‘‘ neither wife nor children”—-my 
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early attachment—my beautiful neigh- 
bour—the protopype—spare me the 
repetition, reader !-—but she, you 
know, she—the Lapy was lost to me 
for ever! She had bat one failing, 

girl—nervousness, just then com- 

g first into fashion; and she took 
it strongly into her head, that if she 
married me, I should play the part of 
the wolf with the Little Red Riding- 
hood, aud eat her up one night in bed. 
To avoid this unusual and uncomfort- 
able consummation of our nuptials, she 
discarded my suit altogether, and I lost 
her forever. To get over the effects 
of this blow, I resolved to look for 
consolation in the joys of foreign 
cookery. I determined to travel, and 
I did travel, in pursuit of what I never 
have been able to discover—the art of 
allaying an uncontrolable appetite.— 
As for the love affair, I soon swallowed 

ief. 

I shall not enumerate my adventures 
in distant countries, nor detail: my ob- 
servations on objects foreign to my 

e. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

j shall therefore merely say, that hav- 
ing eaten frogs in France, macaroni at 
Naples, ollapodric. in Spain, opium 
in Turkey, camel’s-flesh in Egypt, 
horse-flesh in Arabia, elephant-flesh in 
India, cat’s-flesh in China, and hog’s- 
fiesh—no, never, never after the affair 
of the pig—it was a slip of the pen—I 
returned to England to sit down to 
lain beef and mutton; convinced that 
Thad come back to the real, healthy, 
honest standard of good taste. In the 
broad interval, however, which I have 
jumped over so rapidly, I had many 
and many a visiting of direful conse- 
quence. At one time I fancied that I 
was doomed to die of starvation, and 
the excruciating agonies then endured 
from cholics and indigestions (proceed- 
ing from my even more than natural 
efforts to eat up to the standard of suf- 
ficiency) beggar all description. On 
another occasion a horrid apprehension 
Oppressed me, that I should one day— 
but how express myself in English ? 
Teannot ; and I should have been silent 

r force, did not the delicacies of the 

rench language come in to my aid— 
that I should one day, me erever le 
ventre! To guard against this ex- 
pected calamity, I had a pair of stays 
made—yes, reader, I was the first of 
the dandies—the lacing and unlacing of 
which, before and after meals, was at- 
tended with torments more horrible 
than those pelting and pitiless showers 
meget by Dante for the Gluttons of 
his Inferno. 
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I forget precisely how many years 
have elapsed since the exhibition of 
fat Lambert. It is enough to know, 
that I went to see the show. I saw 
him.—Would that I never had! Oh, 
Heavens! what agonies has that sight 
cost me! The by-standers who ob- 
served me‘as I entered the room, burst 
into a loud and involuntary laugh— 
and no blame to them ; for never was 
there a more: ludicrous contrast than 
Lambert was to me, and I to Lam- 
ery es six feet five inches pa a 

alf high in my stockings; extreme 
like Justice Shallow, only taller, ‘ like 
to a man made after supper of cheese- 
parings, for whom the-case of a treble 
hautboy would make a mansion ;”"— 
and I will venture to say that the 
skeleton of the Irish giant, dressed in 
my habiliments, and its back turned, 
might be taken for my figure by my 
nearest acquaintance. You all remem- 
ber, readers, what Lambert's figure 
was. Ido, alas! at any rate!—The 
very instant I saw him, the noiion 
struck me that I had become his se- 
cond-self—his ditto—his palpable echo 
—his substantial shadow—that the ob- 
servers laughed at our ** double trans- 
formation,” for he was become me at 
the same time—that I was exhibitin 
as he then was—and, finally, that 
was dying of excessive fat. The idea 
was like an electric shock, and in one 
moment I felt that the double identity 
was Pyne Ree afr the metamorpho- 
sis of Salamis and her lover was acted 
over again in the persons of myself 
and the fat man—that I, in short, was 
Lambert, and Lambert me!—I shot 
out of the exhibition-room-—rushed 
into the street—quitted the confines of 
the city—run up towards Hampstead- 
hill—tried back again, and made off in 
the direction of the river, endeavouring 
in vain to shake off the horrid phantasm 
that had seized upon my mind. I 
darted along with lightning-speed, my 
long legs -seemed to fling themselves 
out spontaneously, as if they no more. 
belonged to me than Grimaldi's do to 
him, yet I fancied that I crept with the 
pace of a tortoise—that my fat totall 
prevented my quicker motion—tbat t 
should be crushed to death between 
the hedges, the turnpikes, or the car- 
riages that passed me—and thus I ran 
in the middle of the road, vociferating 
for assistance, fighting against the foul 
fiend, and followed by a crowd of 
draggle-tailed blackguards, till 1 reach- 
ed the banks of the river, and saw = 
self reflected in the stream. Oh, 








Heavens! what a delightful sight was 
that! 

** Then like Narcissus-————”’ 
But I must leave the quotation un- 
finished, and come at last to a full stop; 
for I fear I am trenching upon the pri- 
vilege—poaching upon the preserve— 
of some contemporary hypochondriac. 
If so, if any may have led the way in 
giving to the world, like me, their real 
unexaggerated Confessions, I can only 
complain, with the modern poet who 
accused Shakspeare of forestalling his 
thoughts, that they, be they who they 
may, have very unhandsomely and 
plagiaristically anticipated my own 
original lucubrations. And now having 
fairly unbosomed my sins, if they are 
sins, I trust to receive from a grateful 
public, in whose interest alone have I 
compiled these sheets, the absolution 
which should always follow confession. 
Then, as is usual in these cases, that 
having disgorged my over-loaded con- 
science, I may be allowed to return to 
my old courses—following in this the 
example of Cesar, who, according to 
Cicero, post cenam vomere volehat, 
ide largius edebat. Should any 
harsh hearer or rigorous reader be 
inclined to constrain the bowels of his 
compassion, and still deny me pardon, 
to him I beg to propose a question in 
the words of our immortal Bard, which 
he may answer the next time we meet 
at dinner,— 

yo Tf little faults 

Sha)] not be wink’d at, how shall we 

stretch our eye, 
When capital crimes. chew’d, swal- 

low’d, and digested, 
Appear before us !" 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 


The Robelist. 
No. XVII. 


ELEANOR, THE HEROINE. 


One day, turning hastily round the 
corner of a street, I was struck by the 
figure of a man, who sought relief from 

distress in the charity of his fellow- 
creatures, but his wan countenance and 
extended arm alone: pleaded for him 
with mute elequence. I thought I knew 
the features, but vainly endeavoured to 
recollect where ; and, giving him a few 
halfpence, passed on. ‘This idea still 
haunted me, and I returned in the after- 
noon, resolving to inquire who he was; 
but he was not there. The next-day, 
however, I was more successful. He 
thanked me for my assistance the day 
before; his name, he told me, was 
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S8———. It struck me in a moment; 
it was the son of my old cottagers. | 
took him home to my lodgings, and, 
telling him what I knew respecting his 
family, desired to hear from him the 
remainder of his history. ‘ Itis a 
narrative of little but misfortunes,” 
heanswered ; “* but if the relation will, 


in any way, please you, Sir, Lowe it to. 


your kindness not to refuse. 

“The night. when I was 
was as one stupefied ; the next day, 
however, I became composed. I pre- 
vailed .en a friend, who had obtained 
leave to see me, to carry a message to 
a young woman, whom I was attached 
to, and to desire her, if possible, to 
visit me before my departure. He did 
so, and to the last moment I cherished 
the hope of seeing her; but it was in 
vain; she did not come, and our vessel 
set sail. The neglect from one I had 
so tenderly loved was more cutting 
than all the rest. I believed her un- 
faithful ; I deemed myself cast off by 
all mankind, and left unfriended and 
alone, to traverse over boundless seas. 
My dejection of spirits, together with 
the new life I led, destroyed my health, 
and I lay for weeks a prey to a raging 
fever, during which I was nursed, with 
the greatest. care and attention, by a 
young man, with whom I had con- 
tracted a friendship, on board the ship 
in which I was. He seemed ill suited 
to the life he had chosen, for he was 
extremely delicate; but he had some- 
thing in his countenance which re- 
minded me of Eleanor, and this, per- 
haps, attrdcted me to him; for I still 
loved her, notwithstanding her neglect, 
Under his care, I at length recovered, 
and was allowed to venture upon the 
deck, to inhale the refreshing breeze. 

‘** Here I gazed, witha strange and 
awful feeling of astonishment, on the 
immense plain of waters, from which I 
was separated only by a few boards, 
and listened, with pleasure, to the 
rustling of the waves by the side of 
the vessel, as she cut through the 
deep. How great, I though must be 
the ingenuity of that::3 ‘who can 
pass in safety ovel this' mighty ex- 
panse ! ‘But I was shortly to see that 
ingenuity exerted for purposes, and in 
& manner, from which the soul revolts. 

* One night, when the crew had re- 
tired to their hammocks, I had been 
talking to my friend ; 1 had dropped @ 
few words of anger against my neglect- 
ful Eleanor. He sighed deeply; and 
once, I thought, he was weeping ; but 
I attributed it to his compassion. On 
a sudden, we were alarmed by a loud 
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call from the mast-head, and a bustling 
confusion on the deck. I sprang up, 
for I was then almost recovered from 
my illness, and went to inquire into the 
cause of the tumult. One of the sailors 
out to me a dusky object, 
which floated on the waves, at a con- 
siderable distance, and told me that it 
was an Algerine vessel, which was 
bearing down upon us: The uproar had, 
by this time, subsided, and every one 
was called to his post. My sensations, 
at this instant, were almost indescrib- 
able. Ina few moments, I should be 
called upon to face death, and, perhaps, 
todeprive others of existence. This in- 
terval, as it were, between life and 
death, was filled with an awful feel- 
ing; it was not fear, nor hope, but a 
eonfused mixture of both, which was 
‘agmented and sustained by the si- 
lence which prevailed; for the first 
shot dissipated all feelings but those of 
energy and activity. The hostile ves- 
sel now approached, hove to, and sum- 
us to surrender. A broadside 
was the reply; and, in a moment, all 
was smoke, fire, and destruction. The 
enemy were much superior to us in 
strength, and, at-length, they boarded 
us. We fought hand to hand. It would 
bein vain to describe the horrors of 
thescene; they can only be imagined 
by those who have witnessed them. 
Their captain happened to come near 
me; I aimed a blow at him, with all 
my force, which he parried, and my 
sword broke short in my hand. The 
barbarian lifted his sword to strike 
we; when my friend, whom I had not 
seen during the action, sprang be- 
tween us, and received the stroke 
which was aimed for me. I caught 
him as he fell; but that dying shriek— 
last expiring glance—that soft 
re—told me all: it was Eleanor ! 
ble, generous, self-devoted being, 
who, while I was upbraiding her with 
neglect, had braved all the dangers of 
a sea life to follow me, to nurse me, to 
Watch me, and last, worst, and bitter- 
est—to die for me! 

“Thave little else to relate. We 
were taken, and afterwards retaken b 
an American, by whom we were well 
treated, and carried to New York, 
where we had some clothes and other 
hecessaries given us. Some of my com- 
panions remained there, but I wished to 
return to my native country. I worked 
Some time asa joiner, a trade to which I 

once been accustomed in England ; 
and, at length, gained sufficient to 
Pay my passage to England. I was 


landed here without money or friends. 
My fatigue had also injured my 
health, which I had not perfectly re- 
covered, so that I was unable to gain 
any thing by labour. I had, there- 
fore, subsisted on charity ; in soliciting 
which, I was so fortunate as to meet 
with you, Sir, who have so kindly re- 
lieved me.” 

Here his narrative concluded, and I 
will hasten to the conclusion of mine. I 
conveyed him home, restored him to his 
parents, and was amply rewarded with 
their boundless gratitude. He is nowin 
an eligible situation, which does not re- 
quire any great bodily exertion ; he is 
comfortable; and, could he forget the 
unhappy fate of his Eleanor, he might 
be happy. 

Miscellanies. 
SCOTCH MACHEATH; OR, 
RETRIBUTION. 

It is pretty generally known that the 
Mainen, an instrument for beheading 
criminals, was introduced into Scot- 
land by Earl Morton, and that he was 
the first person that suffered by it. M. 
Guillotine, a French surgeon, who gave 
his name to an improvement of the 
Maiden, which became so dreadful an 
engine of vengeance during the French 
revolution, also suffered by his own 
invention. A more obscure person than 
either of these fell into his own snare. 
This was Deacon Brodie, who was 
executed about thirty years ago for 
robbing the Excise-office in Edin- 
burgh. He was a man of good birth, 
and his manners wore of the Mac- 
heath than any culprit that has ap- 
peared for the last half century. This 
gay Deacon of the Carpenters of Edin- 
burgh invented the drop by which all 
criminals now suffer in Britain, and, 
strange to say, he was the first man 
who was hanged on his own commo- 
dious gallows. His friends had some 
notion that the new invention might 
not do the business so effectually as 
the old leap from a ladder in the Grass- 
market, and they prevailed on himself 
to. adopt some device of a silver tube 
inserted in the windpipe, for the pur- 
pose of still further reducing the 
chances. The Deacon came forth very 
gaily with his silver tube, a well 
dressed peruke, and a very grand silk 
waistcoat, but, alas ! ‘‘ Brodie’s drop 
was too much for Brodie! The Dea- 
con’s body resisted every effort that 
was made towards producing re-ani- 
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mation; and although a foolish story 
was circulated of his having revived, 
and became a leading member of Con- 
gress in the United States of America, 
yet it is certain that his own drop 
finished his life. 


THE JOURNEYMAN TAILOR’S 
SOLILOQUY. 
To stitch, or not to stitch—that ia the 


question ! 

Whether ’tis better on the board to 
suffer 

The stings of needles for capricious 
masters, 

Or throw away one’s thimble, shears, 
and bodkin, 

And so by tramping end them. To 
stitch and sweat, 

No more, and by a tramp to say we 


en 
The head-ach, and the thousand cramps 


an ns 

We cross-legg’d folks are heirs to; 
*tis a consummation 

Devoutiy to be wished. To walk, to 
take a trip, 

To rove at large—perchance to beg 
one’s bread ! 

Aye, there's the ruab—— 

For by this strolling trade what want 
may come, 

When we have shifted from a constant 
place, 

Must give us pain. There’s the re- 
spect that keeps 

One wae prisoner to the shop-board 

ti 


s' 
For who would bear the frowns of 
masters, 

The jokes and jeers of scavengers and 
soot-boys, 

With all the insult of unmanly title, 

The honest tailor is obliged to take, 

When he himself might his quiectus 


make 

With trav’ling. Who would slavery 
bear, 

And groan and sweat upon a dreary 
shopboard, 

But that the thought of something 
worse than stitching, 

That sting of poverty, whose unwel- 
come gripe, 

Few ee escape—puzzies the 


Ww 

‘And make us rather bear the ills we 
ve 

Than fly to “others that we know not of. 

And thus necessity keeps us tailors 


+} $ 
And thus the native hue of resolution 


' is kept u 
By each industrlows thought; and tai- 
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Of no small pith and moment, by thie 


regard 

From tramping turn away, and lose 
the name . 

Of vagrants. J— M—x. 





BATTLE WITH A SHARK. 

- Captain John Beams, commander of 
the York merchant ship, had arrived 
at Barbadoes from England. Having 
disembarked the last part of his lading, 
the sailors who had been employed in 
the dirty work, ventured into the sea 
to wash themselves. They had not 
been there long, before a person on 
board — a large shark making to- 
wards them, upon which they swam 
back, and all reached the boat but one, 
Him the monster overtook, almost 
within reach of the oars, and grasping 
him by the small. of the back, his de- 
vouring jaws soon cut him asunder, and 
as soon swallowed the lower part of 
the body; the remaining part was 
taken up and carried on board, where 
his comrade was. His friendship with 
the deceased had been long distin- 
guished by a reciprocal discharge of 
such endearing offices as implied a 
union and sympathy of souls. When 
he saw the severed trunk of his friend, 
it was with a horror and emotion too 
great for words to paint. During this 
affecting scene, the unsatiable shark 
was seen traversing the bloody surface 
in search of the remainder of his rey. 
The rest of the crew thought them- 
selves happy in being on board; he 
alone unhappy that he was not within 
reach of the destroyer. Fired at the 
sight, and vowing that he would make 
the devourer disgorge his friend, or be 
swallowed himself in the same grave, 
he plunged into the deep, armed with 
a large pointed knife. The shark no 
sooner saw him, than he made furiously 
towards him ; both were equally eager-- 
the one of his prey, the other of re- 
venge. The moment the shark opened 
his ie Ayer jaws, ‘his adversary dex- 
terously diving, and grasping him with 
his left hand below the upper fins, suc- 
cessfully employed his knife in his 
right, and giving him repeated stabs 
in the belly, the enraged shark, after 
many unavailing efforts, finding himself 
pene ee in his own element, en- 

eavoured to disengage himself, some- 
times ‘plunging to the bottom—then 
mad with pain, rearing his uncouth 


form, now stained with his own stream- © 


ing blood above the foaming waves.— 
The crews of the surrounding vessels 
saw the unequal combat, uncertain 
frem whieh of the combatants the 
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streams ofbdlood issued ; ti!l at length, 
the shark, weakened by loss of blood, 
made towards the shore, and with him 
his conqueror, who flushed with an 
assurance of victory, pushed his foe 
with redoubled ardour, and by the 
help of an ebbing tide, dragged him 
on shore, ripped up his belly, and 
wited and buried the severed body of 
his friend in one hospitable grave. 


ANECDOTE OF ADMIRAL 
HARDY. 
Tn the reign of Queen Anne, Captain 
ly, whose ship was stationed at 
Lagos Bay, happened to receive un- 
doubted intelligence of the arrival of 
the Spanish Galleons, under the con- 
voy of seventeen men of war, in the 
harbour of Vigo ; and without any war- 
rant for so doing, set sail and came up 
with Sir George Rooke, who was then 
admiral, and commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and gave him such in- 
telligence as induced him to make the 
best of his way to Vigo, where all the 
before-mentioned galleons, and men of 
war were either taken or destroyed. 
Sir George Rooke was sensible of the 
ance of the advice, and the suc- 
cessful expedition of the captain ; but 
after the fight was over, the victory 
obtained, and the proper advantage 
made of it, the admiral had Captain 
Hardy on board, and with @ stern 
countenance, said, ‘‘ You have done, 
Sir, a very important piece of service 
to the throne ; you have added to the 
honours and riches of your country, by 
your indefatigable diligence ; but don’t 
oo kew that you are liable at this 
t to be shot, for quitting your 
station?” 1‘ He is unworthy of bear- 
ing a commission under her Majesty,” 
replied the captain, ‘‘ who holds his 
le as aught, when the glory and in- 
terest of his Queen and country require 
him to hazard it.” On this heroic 
answer, he was dispatched home with 
the first news of the victory, and letters 
of recommendation to the Queen, who 
instantly knighted him, and afterwards 
made him a rear-admiral. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF COM- 
MBRCE. 


In the year 1846, at the taking of 
Calais, Yarmouth assisted the King 
with 43 ships, on board of which were 
1075 mariners; and it appears by the 
Poll of the High Fleet of King Edward 
the Third before Calais, that there 
Were 700 ships, and 14,157 mariners 
employed on that memorable occasion, 
‘and that Fowey then supplied the King 
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with more ships than any sea-port in 
England, London not excepted. The 
following is.a part of the list :—Fowey 
47—Yarmouth 438—Dartmouth 8l— 
Plymouth 26—Shoreham 26—London 
25—Bristol 24—Sandwich '22—Dover 
21—Southampton 21—Winchelsea 21 
—Weymouth 20—Looe 20—Newcastle 
17—Boston 17—Hull 16. The ships 
carried from 16 to 30 men each, and 
the average might be from 25 to 30 
each. The navy of England was at 
that period fitted out in a similar man- 
ner to which the militia is raised at pre- 
sent; every sea-port, and other consi- 
derable town, being obliged to furnish 
its quota; the King, on the part of 
Government, furnishing 25 ships. The 
circle of importance of the different 
towns of that day, above 470 years 
since, when compared with what they 
are now, gives a most striking proof of 
the vicissitudes to which commercial 
places are subject. Truro, in Cornwall, 
sent nearly twice as many ships as 
London did, and the names of many of 
the towns which stood very high in the 
list, are now almost forgotten. 


MINIATURE PUNCH BOWL! 

On the 25th October, 1694, a bow! 
of punch was made at the Right Hon. 
Edward Russell's, when he was Cap- 
tain-General and Commander in Chief 
of his Majesty’s forces in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. It was made in a foun- 
tain in the garden, in the middle of 
four walks, all covered over with le- 
mon and orange trees, and in every 
walk was a table the whole length of 
it, covered with cold collations, &c. In 
the said fountain were the following 
ingredients, viz. 4 hogsheads of brandy 
—8 hogsheads of water—25,000 le- 
mons—20 gallons of-lime juice—1300 
pounds weight of fine Lisbon sugar— 
5lbs. of grated nutme toasted 
biscuits, and, lastly, a pipe of dryMoun- 
tain Malaga. Over the fountain was a 
large canopy, built to keep off the 
rain; and there was built on purpose 
alittle boat, wherein was a boy be- 
longing to the fleet, who rowed round 
the fountain, and filled the cups of the 
company ; and in all probability 6000 
men drank thereof. 





COURAGE AND-INTEGRITY. 

A Caleo, who had been some time 
tutor to Tham, King of China, ingra- 
tiated himself into the favour of that 
Monarch by acting the part of a flat- 
terer, telling the King what he knew 
would please him, and omitting what 
was fit for him to know, which gene- 








“ally offended the Chinese. One of the 
Captains took the courage to go to the 
King, and kneeling before him, the 
King demanded ‘“ what he would 
have?” ‘* Leave,” said the Captain, 
**to cut off the head of a flattering 
courtier who abuses you.” * And 
who is that man?’’ said the King. 
** The Caleo who stands before you,” 
said the Captain. ‘ What,”’ said the 
King, in a great passion, “ wouldst 
thou cut of my master’s head in my 
sight too? Take him from my pre- 
sence, and chop off his head immedi- 
ately.”"” The officers laying hold of 
him, in order to execute the King’s 
command, he laid hold of a wooden 
balaster, which, with their pulling, 
and his holding fast, broke asunder ; 
and the King’s anger by that time be- 
ing abated, he commanded they should 
let the Captain alone, and that the 
balaster should be mended, and not a 
new one put in its place, “‘ that it might 
remain to perpetuity as a memorial that 
one of his subjects had the courage and 
fidelity (with the hazard of his life) to 
advise the King what he ought to do 
for his own and the people’s safety.” 


WILLIAM WITH THE STRONG 
HAND 





William with the Strong Hand was 
the eldest son of William de Albine, 
who came into England with William 
the Conqueror, and held large posses- 
sions by Knight's service in Norfolk. 
He is represented by the historians of 
those days as a man of great personal 
prowess and extraordinary agility and 
strength of body. Dugdale tells us 
why he was called William with the 
Strong Hand: the occasion was thus, 
as related by that judicious antiquary : 

“ It happened that the Queen of 
France, being then a widow, and a 
very beautiful woman, became much 
ia love with a knight of that country, 
who was a comely person, and in the 
flower of his youth: and because she 
thought that no man excelled him in 
valour, she caused a tournament to be 

d throughout her dominions, 
promising to reward those who should 
exercise themselves therein, according 
to their respective merits; and con- 
eluding, that if the person whom she 
so well affected, should act his part 
better than others in those military ex- 
ercises, she might marry him without 
any dishonour to herself. 

‘* Here ron oh age men, from 
foreign parts, h g to Paris, among 
others came this our William de Albi- 
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ni, bravely accoutred, and in the tour- 
nament excelled all others, overcoming 
many, and wounding one mortally with 
his lance; which being observed by 
the Queen, she became exceedingly 
enamoured of him, and forthwith invit- 
ed him to a costly banquet, and after- 
wards bestowing certain jewels upon 
him, offered him marriage. But hay- 
ing plighted his troth to the Queen of 
England, then a widow, he refused 
her ; whereat she grew so discantent- 
ed, that she consulted with her maids 
how she might take away his life; and 
in pursuance of that design, enticed 
him into a garden, where there was a 
secret cave, and in it a fierce lion, into 
which she descended by divers steps, 
under colour of shewing him'the beast, 
And when she told him of his fierce- 
ness, he answered, that it was a wo- 
manish, and not manly quality, to be 
afraid thereof; but having him there, 
by the advantage of a folding door, 
thrust him in to the lion. Being there- 
fore in this danger, he rolled his man- 
tle about his arm, and putting his hand 
into the mouth of the beast, pulled out 
his tongue by the root; which done, 
he followed the Queen to her palace, 
and gave it to one of her maids to pre- 
sent to her. 

* Returning therefore into England 
with the fame of this glorious exploit, 
he was forthwith advanced to the earl- 
dom of Arundel*, and for his arms the 
lion given him; nor was itlong after, that 
the queen of England accepted him for 
her husband, whose name was Adeliza 
(or Alice), widow to King Henry I. and 
daughter to Godfrey Duke of Lorrain; 
which Adeliza had the castle of Arun- 
del, and county, in dowry froin that 
king.” And in the beginning of King 
Henry I1.’s time, he not only obtained 
the castle and honour of Arundel to 
himself and his heirs, but also a confir- 
mation of the earldom of Sussex, 
granted to him by the third penny of 
the pleas of that county, which in an- 
cient times was the usual way of in- 
vesting such great men in the possession 
of any earldom, after those ceremonies 
of girding with the sword, and putting 
on the robes, were performed, which 
have ever, till of late, been thought 
essential to their creation. 


* Mr. Vincent ridicules this story 
(fol. 21); but as it is to be found in 
authors of as good authority as himself, 
andsome of the ancient bearings of the 
Arundel family have the lign without 
a tongue, it has at least probability 
on its side. 
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The Gatherer. 


“J am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” — Wotton. 


Strance Verpict.—The following 
verdict was given by a Carlisle Jury on 
the 3lst of January last, in a case 
where a child had been overlaid in the 
night by its mother—Died unseen. 








There is now residing in Blandford- 
mews, in the vicinity of Portman- 
oer, an old and very intelligent 

, who, in addition to keen instru- 
ments and warm water, has the follow- 
ing poetical invitation in his window : 


My name is M‘Dermot, No. 6, in the 


Mews, 

A knight of the razor, and dealer in 
news ; 

¥e dandyfied beaux, who require a 
trim job, 


J 
_ABratus, or Titus, I'll well do the job; 
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And for ladies who wish to add art to 

their grace, 

I've ringlets and tresses to suit each 
sweet face ! 

And I wish that each customer quitted 
their cares, 

As easy as I can deprive them of hairs. 





- Meruop or Taxixe Evepuants.—It 
is by some supposed that the legs of 
a elephant have no joints, and hence 
the beast is unable to kneel, or when 

wn down, incapable of regaining 


a upright posture. Though this idea 


is refuted by every professor of the 
m art, ithas given: counte- 
Rance to the profound speculation of 
one who has handled the subject—mine 
own grandfather’s grandfather, among 
whose papers I find the following note : 
=“ Yett of the manner in which these 
bestes are taken will I say one word. 
Sleeping they reste the weight of their 
against a tree, the whiche being 
with much art and cunninge cut away 
ia the night season, occasions the beste 
so resting to fall. From having no 
joints, he cannot again raise him; and 
thus is made an easie prey.” a 





ODD TITLES TO BOOKS. 

“A Pill for the Auther of ‘ Cran- 

* a Poem; or, the Doctor Bled 
— own Lancet, by Pedro Pilgar- 


“A Poetical Battery of Two and 
Twenty Guns (Eight-Pounders), loaded 
to the muzzles, and discharged at the 
Whimsicalities of Cranbrook, by Theo- 
philus Thunderbolt.” 


‘ 


“ Gentlemen tooke about you,” with 
this motto— 


** Read this ouer if you're wise, 
If you’re not then reade it twise ; 
Tf a foole, and in the galle 

Of bitternesse, reade not at all.” 





A Rare Patrimony.—A young man 
of Nuremberg (says the journal of that 
city), who had no fortune, requested 
a lawyer, a friend of his, to recom- 
mend him to a family, where he was a 
daily visitor, and where there was a 
handsome daughter, who was to have 
a large fortune. The lawyer agreed; 
but the father of the young lady, who 
loved money, immediately asked what 

roperty the young man had. The 
a a said he did not exactly know, 
but he would inquire. The next time 
he saw his young friend, he esked him 
if he had any propert atall. No, re- 
plied he. Well, said the lawyer, would 
you suffer any one to cut off your nose 
if he should give you 20,000 dollars for 
it? (what an idea!) Not for all the 
world! *Tis well, replied the lawyer, I 
had a reason for asking. The next 
time he saw the girl’s father he said, I 
have inquired about this young man’s 
circumstances ; he has indeed no ready 
money, but he has a jewel, for which, 
to my knowledge, he has been offered, 
and he refused, 20,000 dollars for. 
This induced the old father to consent 
to the marriage, which accordingly took 
place ; though itis said that in the se- 

uel he often shook his head, when he 
thonght of the jewel. 





The newspapers of June 1772, state, 
that a living adder was found in a 
block of stone of 30 French feet diame- 
ter, the centre of which it occupied. 
It was twisted nine times round itself 
ina spiral line; it could not support 
the weight of the atmosphere, but died 
in a few minutes after it was taken from 
the stone. On examining the stone, 
not the least crevice could be discovered 
through which it might have crept, nor 
the minutest opening through which it 
could have received fresh air, or inhale 
any sort of sustenance. 





NewrTon’s Paitosorpay.—Sir Isaac 
Newton, a little before he died, said, 
“ T don’t know what I may seem to the 
world, but, as to myself, I seem to have 
been ouly like a boy playing on the 
sea shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble, or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth ley all undis- 
covered before me.” 
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The following singular and truly 
whimsical amende honorable is extract- 
ed from a Lincoln Mercury for Febru- 
ary 1806 : 

Whereas I Benjamin Birch, 

Of Boston town (and near the church), 

At Stamford market, o’er the bowl, 

Got drunk and slandered neighbour 
Cole; 

For which he hath, to my vexation, 

vy law compelled this declaration : 
That I, without just cause or reason, 
Made use of words as base as treason, 
And therefore do his pardon ask, 

A most unpleasant, painful task ; 

ut as L own I was to blame, : 

hy dang it then I'll sign my name. 

, Boston, Jan.7, 1806. B.Bircn. 


‘An. old peevish gentleman of the 
name of Page, who was doatingly fond 
of some geese and @ gander, found 
them one morning all gone but the gan- 
be 9h who strutted up to him with a 
plece of paper tied round his neck, in 
which, was sixpence and the following. 


- » Pray, Mr. Page, 

. Don’t be in a rage, 
Tho’ if you should, I shan’t wonder ; 
. Tye taken your geese 


At a penny a piece, 
And left the cash with the gander.” 





’ Shakspeare was performing the part 
of a King in one of his own tragedies, 
standing near the Queen's box, and 
having given orders to the attending 
officers, Elizabeth, wishing to know 
whether he would depart from the dig- 
nitv of.the sovereign, at that instant 
dropped her handkerchief; when the 
mimic monarch immediately exclaim- 
ed :— 

** But ere this be done, 

* Take up our sister’s handkerchief.” 





Lord Ross having proposed a small 
prize asa reward to any one who should 
find a rhyme to the word “ porringer,” 
received the following Epigram : 

The Duke of York a daughter had, 

. He gave the Prince of Orange her. 

And now, my Lord, I claim the prize, 
For finding rhyme to Porringer. 





EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 

Beneath this stone a mould’ring virgin 
lies, 

Who was the pleasure once of hunian 


H prt 

Her sprightly wit the gravest sage ad- 

i wired, 

Her ee of charms the coldest stoic 
. r’d! 
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Wisdom applauded, virtue well ap- 
prov’d, 

The gay admired her much, the gallant 
ov'd; 

Amidst which triumphs death untimely 


came, 
‘And of this wonder only left a name. 





TO CCRRESPONDENTS. - 
The favours of W.W. Tom Toby- 
kin, and several other correspondents, 
intended for insertion this week, are 
deferred to our next, when they shall 
certainly appear. 
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